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Addresses 
Econ  Group 

Utah’s  biggest  employment 
problem  is  seasonality,  members 
of  the  Utah  Workshop  on  Eco 
nomic  Education  were  told  Thurs- 
day by  Curtis  P.  Harding,  State 
Administrator  of  Employment 
Security. 

So  much  of  Utah’s  employ- 
ment is  geared  with  the  seasons, 
Mr.  Harding  said,  that  it  consti- 
tutes a real  economic  problem 
for  most  Utahns.  Utah  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  seasonal 
states  in  the  nation,  he  declared. 

Mr.  Harding  pointed  out  that 
while  Utah’s  population  has 
been  experiencing  a steady  in- 
crease in  the  last  ten  years,  the 
bulk  of  the  increase  has  been 
areas  where  industry  is  located. 
Many  of  the  counties  in  Utah,  he 
said,  are  still  experiencing  de- 
creases in  population. 

Because  Utah's  employment  is 
tied  so  closely  to  federal  pro- 
jects, the  state  may  be  faced 
with  some  employment  problems 
in  the  future.  Serious  declines  in 
employment  could  be  averted, 
Mr.  Harding  said,  with  a more 
balanced  economy  growing  out 
of  a more  diversified  employ- 
ment. 

The  speaker  also  pointed  out 
that  Utah  was  ideally  located  in 
a strategic  area  for  market  traf- 
fic, thus  insuring  the  state  a 
healthy  share  of  transportation 
and  storage  employment. 

One  of  the  major  employment 
problems  facing  officials  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  high  school 
graduates.  The  largest  number 
of  graduates  is  expected  to  hit 
the  labor  market  a few  years 
hence,  and  economists  fear  Utah 
will  not  be  able  to  handle  the 
influx. 

Mr.  Harding  called  Salt  Lake 
County  “the  healthiest  spot  in 
the  state  for  employment  trends," 
at  the  present  time.  Employment 
has  been  in  a steady  climb  in 
that  county  area,  he  said. 

Members  of  the  workshop, 
most  of  them  educators,  were 
of  their  responsibility  of  proper- 
ly training  their  students  for 
sound  occupations.  There  is,  he 
pointed  out,  an  ever-stiffening 
resistance  on  the  part  of  industry 
to  hire  young  high  school  gradu- 
ates. 

This  reluctance  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  today’s 
youth  have  been  raised  in  an  era 
of  “lush  living”  that  has  left 
them  with  indifferent  attitudes 
towards  work. 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  one  qf 
the  top  economists  in  the  nation, 
also  addressed  the  workshop  dur- 
ing their  first  week  of  meetings. 

The  workshop  is  being  held  in 
Knight  Hall,  and  is  sponsored  by 
BYU  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 
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HOMER  MARK  NELSON 
...  valedictorian 


Summer  Commencement  Friday; 
Homer  Mark  Nelson  Valedictorian 


Homer  Mark  Nelson,  a physics 
major  from  Morgan,  will  deliver 
the  valedictory  address  at  Brig- 
ham Young  University’s  78th 
Summer  Commencement,  Aug. 
21,  according  to  Ariel  S.  Ballif, 
dean  of  the  summer  school. 

Homer  M.  Nelson  is  graduating 
from  BYU  with  a grade  point 
average  of  2.93  for  his  entire  col- 
lege career.  He  completed  his 
graduation  requirements  after 


The  Rains  Cease  . . . 


1 1 0, 000  Spectators  Witness 
Annual  Cumorah  Pageant 


An  estimated  110,000  spectators 
saw  the  annual  Hill  Cumorah 
Pageant  last  week — and  wit- 
nessed a virtual  miracle  each 
evening.  The  farmland  area  of 
western  New  York  expects  bi- 
weekly rains  at  this  time  of  the 
year  that  usually  come  on  in  late 
afternoon  and  continue  all  night. 

During  the  three-day  produc- 
tion heavy  storms  started  each 
afternoon,  then  vanished  com- 
pletely by  pageant  time,  and  did- 
n't begin  again  until  the  last 
trumpet  of  the  evening  had 
sounded. 

In  the  neighboring  town  of 
Canandaigua,  only  a few  miles 
from  the  calm  of  the  Saturday 
night  performance,  where  the 


Ontario  County  Fair  was  being 
held,  a minor  hurricane  complete- 
ly razed  the  grounds,  toppled  the 
huge  ferris  wheel,  and  caused 
at  least  $60,000  worth  of  damage. 

Elders  Ezra  T.  Benson  and 
Henry  D.  Moyle,  representing  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  men- 
tioned at  the  concluding  testi- 
mony meeting  held  in  the  Sacred 
Grove  near  the  Joseph  Smith 
farm,  that  during  the  twelve 
years  that  the  pageant  had  been 
presented  that  not  one  perform- 
ance had  ever  been  cancelled  be- 
cause of  the  weather. 

The  60  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity students  helping  with  the 
pageant  arrived  back  on  campus 
Thursday  evening. 


only  three  years  of  residence,  in- 
cluding three  summer  sessions 
at  BYU. 

The  20-year-old  senior  is  the 
son  of  Andy  H.  and  Mary  B. 
Nelson  of  Morgan.  He  graduated 
from  Morgan  High  School  in 
1950  and  immediately  enrolled  at 
BYU. 

Here  he  was  chosen  a member 
of  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  honorary 
physics  society,  and  also  holds 
the  office  of  Priest  in  the  Milton 
Ward,  Morgan  Stake. 

Brigham  Young  University’s 
78th  Summer  Commencement 
will  be  held  in  the  Joseph  Smith 
auditorium,  August  21.  There  are 
150  receiving  Bachelor’s  degrees 
and  26  receiving  Master’s  de- 
grees. 

Candidates  for  the  degrees 
are: 


Master  of  Arts 

Marvin  Dale  Coffey,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.;  Vernon  Celestian  Dieu,  Ogden- 
Gordon  Hasting  Greninger,  Carthage,  Mo.; 
WHlard  E Law,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak.; 
Scott  G.  Orrock,  Richfield;  Willis  Reed 
Payne-  Mountain  View,  Alberta,  Canada; 
Albert  Charles  Todd,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Rodney  Turner,  New  York  City;  E.  Wayne 
Wright,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Master  of  Education 
Fred  Clark  Adams,  Ogden;  R.  Laverne 
Marcum  Dnggs,  Ida.;  Walter  M.  Reim- 
schnssel,  American  Fork;  J.  Leslie  Rollins. 
Lyman,  Wyo. 

Master  of  Science 

Milton  G.  Armstrong,  Ephraim;  Grant 
D.  Bendixsen.  Salt  Lake  City;  Junius  N. 
Hamblin  Logan;  Afton  M.  Hansen.  May- 
field;  Albert  Gay  Hawkins.  Provo- 
Maughan  Sterling  Mason.  Tremonton| 
Thomas  Keith  Midgley,  Ogden;  Heber  R. 
Olson,  Fairview;  c.  Herschel  Peacock, 
Emery;  David  T.  Pearson,  Plymouth,  N.H .; 
Connell  Bolton  Roberts,  Ogden;  Robert 
Eugene  Struthers,  Logan; 'Jack  J Thur- 
good,  Orem. 

Bachelor’s  Degree 

Arizona:  Betty  Farnsworth,  Chandler; 
Merlyn  J.  Adair,  Mesa;  Margaret  Elaine 
Engstrom  Done,  Phoenix;  Clifford  A.  Dean, 
Pima;  Mary  Louise  Anderson,  Snowflake; 
Brandt  B.  Curtis,  Solomonville. 

California;  Joseph  Dean  Jones,  Del 
Paso  Heights;  Marcus  Luther  Sigmon,  El 
Centro;  Joann  C.  Willardson  Doney,  Glen- 
dale; Calvin  Florin  Reed,  Glendale;  Mari- 
lyn Palmer.  Montebello;  James  Junior  Mc- 
rarlane,  Oakland;  Marilyn  Claire  Bates 
San  Diego;  Marilyn  Lucy  McFarland,  San 
Gabriel. 


PACE  OPENS  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


Former  UNIVERSE  editor, 
Kenneth  J.  Pace,  recently  opened 
Provo's  first  advertising  agency, 
Pace  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
The  new  agency  is  located  at 
176  East  Center  Street  in  the 
basement  office  next  to  the  Pro- 
vo Deseret  News  Office. 

Kan  Pace  received  the  B.S. 
degree  in  advertising  and  public 
relations  in  1951  from  Brigham 
Young  University.  During  his 
school  years  at  the  Y,  Ken  was 
active  in  studantbody  affairs.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Y News  and 
Brigham  Young  UNIVERSE,  stu- 
dent newspaper,  for  two  years. 

During  the  period  of  his  editor- 
ship he  received  four  All-Ameri- 


BYU  School  of  Nursing  Granted 
Provisional  Accreditation 


Brigham  Young  University1 
new  School  of  Nursing  has  been 
granted  provisional  accreditation 
by  the  Utah  State  Department  of 
Registration. 

According  to  a survey  report 
by  a special  committee  sent  to 
study  the  BYU  program,  the 
School  of  Nursing  may  receive 
full  accreditation  when  the  first 
class  of  student  nurses  graduates 
at  the  end  of  the  1956  schfbl 
year. 

The  report  said  there  was  evi- 
dence that  a sound  program  had 
been  organized,  that  there  was 
much  interest  in  it,  and  that  it 
had  the  complete  support  of  the 
University. 

Chairman  of  the  survey  com- 


mittee, Olga  E.  Falls,  further 
stated  in  a letter  to  Vivian  Han- 
sen, BYU  School  of  Nursing  Di- 
rector: 

“We  commend  the  School  of 
Nursing  on  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  to  date,  and  on 
the  reports  submitted  by  them. 
We  trust  that  the  same  degree  of 
success  will  be  made  in  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  personnel  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended us.” 

The  BYU  school  of  nursing  was 
established  a year  ago  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Hansen,  for- 
mer coordinator  of  psychiatric 
nursing  programs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado. 


can  awards  for  the  outstanding 
journalistic  quality  of  his  work 
with  the  publication.  ,He  has  also 
been  a reporter  with  the  Deseret 
News  and  the  Provo  Daily  Her- 
ald newspapers. 

Mr.  Pace  has  been  the  director 
of  publications  of  BYU  Alumni 
Association  the  past  few  years. 
He  will  retain  his  post  as  editor 
of  the  BYU  Alumnus  Magazine 
in  addition  to  heading  the  new 
firm. 

Preparatory  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  heading  this  new  ad- 
vertising agency,  Ken  served  as 
advertising  manager  of  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Company  in  Provo 
for  four  years.  During  that  time 
he  directed  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  in  the  opening  of 
the  new  Sears  store  in  Provo  in 
1951.  He  also  received  a year’s 
training  in  customer  service  with 
Sears  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Besides  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, Ken  and  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Lila  Mae  McDonald,  have 
one  daughter 

Ken  (it  is  hard  to  call  one  so 
familiar  by  the  tern}  Mr.)  is  a 
native  of  Nephi.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  G. 
Pace  of  Provo. 

The  new  agency  .headed  by  Mr. 
Pace  is  affiliated  with  several 
large  agencies  in  the  Intermoun- 
tain'area,  on  the  West  Coast  and 
in  New  York  City.  It  will  co- 
ordinate agency  market  informa- 
tion with  the  work  of  local 
artists,  photographers,  printers 
and  other  media  to  provide  uni- 
fied advertising,  public  relations 
programs,  and  market  council 
for  Central  Utah  businesses. 


Colorado:  Jacqueline  L.  Rose,  Cortez; 
LaPriel  Harrison  Olson,  Manassa;  Helen 
Eliza  Martin,  Sanford. 

Idaho:  James  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  Selma  Shaw, 
Burley;  Alma  Gene  Soderquist,  Idaho 
Falls;  Eugene  Hart  Sturgill,  Kimberly; 
Hyrum  Abel  Christensen,  Payette;  Ar- 
mand  LaVaun  Glick,  Pocatello;  Gay  Cole, 
Darrell  K.  Doney,  Preston;  Audra  Jane 
Sauer,  Rigby;  Carma  Ruth  Andrasen  Oli- 
ver, St.  Anthony. 

Illinois:  Richard  Donald  Cooper,  Chicago. 

Michigan:  LaMar  O.  Dew,  Northville. 

Nebraska:  Neil  Curtis  Winegar,  Alliance. 

Nevada:  George  Leonard  Williams,  Win- 
nemucca. 

New  Jersey:  M.  Wayne  Hillier,  Avenel. 

New  York:  Ronald  William  Schultz, 
Buffalo. 

Oregon:  Delmer  F.  Howell,  Baker;  Jacob 
John  Kooyman,  Deer  Island;  Keith  George 
Markham,  Ontario;  Grant,  Wilson,  Rainer. 

Utah:  Walter  Robert  Brock,  Kenneth 
Reese  Taylor,  American  Fork;  Joseph 
Anthony  Manzione,  Jr.,  Beaver;  Norman 
Nelson  White,  Cedar  City;  Tharla  Larson, 
Delta;  Lois  Rae  Myers,  Ephraim;  Ida  L. 
Conklin,  Ferron;  George  A.  Horton,  Jr., 
Greenville  Harold  Cunningham,  Helper; 
Barbara  Cuningham,  Hooper;  Rulon  Mer- 
rill Duston,  Leamington;  Kenneth  Lowell 
Bickmore,  Lehi;  Madge  Moody  Davies,  Mil- 
ford; Max  Abe  Day,  Moab;  Homer  Mark 
Nelson,  Morgan;  Ruth  Renee  Jones,  Mt. 
Pleasant;  Naoma  Sumsion  Gardner,  Neola- 
Joseph  Wenzel  Apgood,  Calvin  Holroyd 
Evans,  Ruth  Elaine  MacArthur  Midgley, 
David  Layton  Robins,  Keith  Mifflin  Stand- 
ing, Lewis  P.  Stephens,  John  Wayne 
Webb,  Norene  Heslon  Winegar,  Ogden-  W 
Hugh  Chamberlain,  Orderville;  Marilyn 
Crawford.  Orem;  Albert  Esplin  Adams, 
Parowan;  George  William  Shell,  Jr.,  Pay- 
son;  Anthon  Gold  Armstrong,  Thora  Hales 
Mecham,  Alfred  John  Rogers,  Barbara  Lyn 
West,  Pleasant  Grove;  Verena  A.  Neilson. 
Price;  Charles  Mark  Beecroft,  Earl  Spen- 
cer Duerden,  Janyce  Maxfield,  Donald  V. 
McIntosh,  Roberta  Morrisey,  Karl  Ray 
Nelly  Nicholes,  Provo;  John  Rogers,  Rich- 
field; Junior  Joseph  Hicks,  Veda  Cox  Jen- 
sen, Edna  Willis  Smith,  Byron  Gale  Wil- 
son, Roosevelt;  Howard  Frank  Bird,  Wal- 
lace Thompson  Bruce,  J.  Leonard  Harman, 
Igna  Plaas  Smith,  Salt  Lake  City;  William 
Quentin  Riggs,  Sandy ville;  Paul  Dwayne 
y Sevier;  Eleanor  York  Thorn,  Span- 
*sh„  Fork;  Blanche  R.  Beal,  Bonnie  Bear- 
dall,  Marie  Bramall  Boren,  Mozelle  Houtz 
woiV  BuItoS  ,^lbert  Talmage,  Springville; 
Walter  H.  Fullerton,  Orien  H.  Lamoreaux. 
st.  George;Joseph  Glenn  Rupp,  Tooele- 
Fern  Ross  Fausett,  Shirley  N.  Rodeback’, 


Wyoming:  Frank  Harold  Wirig,  Evan- 
ston; Melva  Hale,  Fairview. 

Canada:  Grant  LaMar  Jensen-,  Cardston. 
Alberta;  Dennis  Eric  Ward,  Lethbridge, 
Alberta;  Joseph  Carman  Smith,  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C. 

Hawaii:  Mildred  Arafiles,  Gloria  Yasuko 
Hamabata,  Honolulu,  Oahu;  Esther  Nobuko 
Sato,  Kaheka,  Paia  Maui;  Betty  Yoneko 
Higa,  Kohala. 

New  Zealand:  Irma  Hilda  Burge,  Wel- 
lington. 


In  The  Rocks  of  Utah”  Assembly 
Lecture  Scheduled  by  Hansen 


Dr.  George  H.  Hansen,  acting 
dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  is  to  be  the  speaker  for 


DR.  GEORGE  H.  HANSEN 
...  assembly  speaker 


the  assembly  program  today  at 
9:45  in  the  Smith  building. 

Dr.  Hansen  is  the  head  of  the 
department  of  geology  and  ge- 
ography, at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. He  hds  made  an  extensive 
study  of  the  mineral  and  oil  de- 
posits in  this  part  of  the  country, 
consequently  he  is  probably  the 
best  informed  expert  in  the 
world  on  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  Utah  and  the  neighboring 
states,  according  to  Dr.  Ariel  S. 
Ballif,  acting  dean  of  the  BYU 
summer  school. 

Dr.  Hansen  recently  won  the 
Science’s  Research  Award  of 
Utah  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts' 
and  Letters. 

His  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
sub-structure  of  the  western  land 
areas  has  made  his  services 
sought  after  by  oil  companies. 
He  has  served  as  consultant  to  a 
number  of  oil  companies  in  ex- 
ploration for  oil  in  the  inter- 
mountain area. 


DANCE  ENDS  SUMMER  SEASON 

Climaxing  the  summer  social 
season  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, a post-graduation  dance 
will  be  held  Friday  night  in  the 
Smith  ballroom. 

According  to  studentbody 
prexy,  Andy  Douglass,  special 


committees  are  at  work  to  make 
the  dance  one  of  the  biggest  of 
the  summer. 

The  dance  will  be  held  immedi- 
ately following  the  summer  com- 
mencement exercises.  The  entire 
studentbody  is  invited. 
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LITTLE  MAN  ON  CAMPUS 


by  Bibler 


ri 


<J 


“Oh,  she  has  a pretty  mouth  all  right,  Worthal — It’s  just 
that  most  freshman  girls  are  a little  bashful  on 
blind  dates.” 


BY  THE  READERS  i 


Just  A Few  Suggestions 

Dear  Editor: 

I would  like  ,to  take  this  last  opportunity  to  make  the  following 
suggestions,  not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  rather  in  helpfulness. 

The  campus  marker  on  University  Avenue  and  8th  North  could 
be  improved  if  the  old  rusty  pipe  holding  the  name  plaque  were 
painted  blue. 

The  cement  wall  and  steps  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  at  2nd  East 
and® 8th  North  could  stand  some  refinishing. 

The  BYU  Geology  truck  could  use  a new  gas  cap  to  replace 
the  sticks  and  cloths  now  being  used. 

The  wall  in  the  balcony  of  the  Maeser  building  could  use  a 
little  retouching  where  the  paint  has  soughed  off  the  north  wall. 

The  steps  leading  to  the  men’s  lavatories  in  the  basement  of 
the  Joseph  Smith  building  and  the  Library  could  use  a coat  of  paint. 

The  large  lawn  in  front  of  the  Science  building  would  be  an 
ideal  place  to  locate  a large  “Y”  shaped  flower  bed  filled  with  blue 
and  white  flowers. 

These  items  may  be  small  and  singularly  insignificant,  but  col- 
lectively they  could  make  a difference. 

T.  Keith  Midgley 


PGP  Lecture  Series  Begins 
At  LDS  Business  College 


The  first  in  a series  of  lectures 
on  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  will 
be  given  Wednesday  night  in 
Barra tt  Hall  in  Salt  Lake  City 
by  James  R.  Clark  of  the  BYU 
religion  faculty.  Mr.  Clark  is  the 
second  of  five  lecturers  in  the 
current  “Know  Your  Religion’’ 
program  sponsored  by  BYU  and 
the  LDS  Business  College  Branch. 

Mr.  Clark’s  first  lecture,  “New 
Light  on  the  Chandler  Story  of 
the  Papyrus  of  Abraham,”  will 
be  delivered  at  8 p.m.  in  Barratt 
Hall,  on  the  campus  of  the  LDS 
Business  College.  This  Wednes- 
day .night  series  will  continue 
through  September  9. 

During  this  time  he  will  cover 
material  on  the  discovery  and 
translation  of  some  of  the  ancient 
records  contained  in  The  Pearl 
of  Great  Price. 

Subsequent  lecture  series  will 
be  given  by  W.  Cleon  Skousen, 
William  E.  Berrett,  and  Dr.  Sid- 
ney B.  Sperry,  all  members  of 
administrative  staff  or  faculty  at 


Brigham  Young  University. 

Tickets  for  one  set  of  five  lec- 
tures sell  for  $1,  and  admission  to 
a single  lecture  will  be  50  cents. 
Each  lecture  will  be  followed  by 
a question  and  answer  period. 


Holman  Awarded 
Scholarship 

Bob  Holman,  Iona,  Ida.,  stu- 
dentbody  vice  president  at  Brig- 
ham Young  University  during 
1952i-53,  has  been  awarded 
graduate  scholarship  for  study 
at  Northwestern  University. 

Mr.  Holman  graduated  from 
BYU  in  June  with  a major  in 
radio  journalism  and  for  the 
past  two  months  has  been  work- 
ing for  station'  KID,  Idaho  Falls. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HOSIERY  Mender  will  personally  inspect 
hose  at  Firmage’s  Dept.  Store  Tuesday, 
Aug.  25,  and  Sat.,  29. 


Cougars  Slate 
10  Grid  Tilts 

Drawing  up  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  football  schedules  in 
recent  years,  Brigham  Young 
University  completed  its  1953 
grid  calendar  recently  with  the 
addition  of  the  University  of 
Idaho. 

The  game  wi,th  the  Idaho  Van- 
dals now  gives  the  Cougars  a full 
10-game  slate  that  will  keep  the 
Atkinson  crew  busy  every  week- 
end from  September  10  to 
Thanksgiving  Day  finale  with  the 
University  of. Utah. 

Officials  at  BYU  said  the  Cou- 
gar-Vandal tilt  has  been  set  for 
the  afternoon  of  October  10  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  It  will  be  the  Cats’ 
first  grid  tilt  in  the  Gem  State 
capitol,  and  will  initiate  a home- 
and-home  series  with  the  Vandal 
grid  team*  even  thodgh  the  first 
game  is  on  a neutral  site. 

Coach  Charles  “Chick”  Atkin- 
son, a former  Idaho  athletic 
great,  will  now  guide  his  charges 
through  onb  of  the  toughest  grid 
slates  in  the  school’s  history.  The 
Cougars  will  face  three  non-con- 
ference opponents  in  Idaho,  San 
Jose  State,  and  Arizona  State  at 
Tempe.  Besides  this  the  Cats  will 
face  seven  Skyline  teams  during 
the  course  of  the  season. 

With  much  of  his  veteran  tal- 
ent lost  through  graduation,  At- 
kinson is  already  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  getting  a formid- 
able unit  together  for  this  year’s 
grid  play.  Only  one-third  of  last 
year’s  lettermen  will  be  return- 
ing. 

The  Cougars  will  open  the  ’53 
season  with  a September  19  home 
stand  against  Montana  Univer- 
sity. 

Football  Schedule 

Sept.  19— Montana  at  Provo. 

Sept.  25 — San  Jose  State  at 
Provo. 

October  3 — New  Mexico  at  Al- 
buquerque. 

October  10 — University  of  Ida- 
ho at  Boise,  Idaho. 

Oct.  16 — Utah  State  at  Provo. 

October  23 — Denver  University 
at  Denver. 

October  21 — University  of  Wy- 
oming at  Laramie. 

November  7 — Colorado  A&M 
(Homecoming)  at  Provo.* 

November  26— University  of 
Utah  at  Salt  Lake  City. 


Officers  Assigned 

Three  officers  assigned  to  the 
AFROTC  detachment  at  Brig- 
ham Young  University  departed 
this  week  for  air  science  work- 
shops at  universities  in  California 
and  New  Mexico.  They  will  take 
concentrated  courses  covering 
a three-week  period.  Purpose  of 
these  workshops  is  to  acquaint 
AFROTC  instructors  with  .new 
textbooks  and  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  matter  dur- 
ing the  coming  school  year. 

Representing  BYU  in  the 
workshops  will  be  Lt.  Col.  Sam 
uel  J.  Skousen,  Major  Paul  A. 
Simmons,  and  Major  Jay  J.  Tay- 
lor. Col.  Skousen  will  attend  the 
workshop  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque. 
Major  Taylor  Will  attend  a speci- 
al section  at  Loyola  University 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  Major  Sim- 
mons will  be  part  of  the  faculty 
conducting  a section  at  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  at 
Los  Angeles. 


POETRY  AWARD  WINNERS 


The  following  poems  were  the  winners  of  the  first  annual 
Hart-Larson  Poetry  Competition,  and  are  printed  in  the 
UNIVERSE  courtesy  of  the  authors  and  the  contest  sponsors. 


FIRST  PLACE.  . . 


DUET  FOR  A STILL  EVENING 

Two  men,  hard  belly-flat  milk-fed, 

Sat  quietly  at  either  side  of  the.  squat  desk — 
Walnut  centered  beneath  the  fluorescent  tubes— 
Speaking  softly  of  what  another  had  said 
Of  Picasso’s  erratic  owls  and  cubes. 

Two  souls,  *lost  under-wise  within, 

Carefully  fought  to  pass  beyond. the  planing  walls— 
Rough  darkened  on  the  mounting  years — 

Extracting  meanings  from  the  roots  of -sin, 

The  stalk  of  life,  and  leafy  fears. 

Two  poles,  thought  essence-wild  darkling 
Burn  and  toss  in  the  overpowering  waves — 
Bottomless  green  salt  black  storm— 

Await  understanding  and  knowing  and  being 
Set  into  thought  as  Picasso  has  form. 

, — Richard  L.  Pope 


1 SECOND  PLACE.  . 


TO  DO  AGAIN 


And  were  it  to  do  again? 

gutters  clogged 
unsanitary 
mirrors  chipped 
distorting 

to  do  again? 

with  icicles  prodding 
virgin  snow 


And  yet 


water  gushed  briskly 
at  times 
sun  glints  on 
broken  glass 

to  do  again.  . . 

ice  has  a clean 

feel  even  when 
broken. 


-Barbara  Romney 


1 THIRD  PLACE.  . . 


URBANE 
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January  air  sweeps 
about  the  street 
placing  last  season’s  leaves 
on  top  of  one  another 
then  replacing  them. 

Crossing  dust  blown  sidewalks 
on  which  we  meet 
We  look  at  the  ground  to  keep 
out  the  sand 
Or  wait, 

I in  a doorway 
and  you  stand 

„ with  your  back  opposite  mine. 
Reading  the  Telegram. 

The  street  car  draws  near 
— always  on  time 
I set  my  watch 
You  drop  in  any  dime 
breathing  close  quarters  air 
and, 

adjusting  a slip  strap 
before 
stepping 
off 
for 
a mauve 
apartment 
and 
coffee 

(in  beige  porcelain). 

I walk  past 

a row  of  27  restaurants 
where  dark  clothed  people 
put  questions 
in  conversations 
and  polite  suggestions  * 

\ to 

one  qnother 
in  turn 

As  they  munch  dinner  taffy 
Supping 
(sedately), 
brown, 
brown 
coffee. 

— Don  Rice 
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Siamese  Holiday 

Last  of  a series  by  Olive  Kimball  B urmingham 

Strange  Customs 


In  this  country  so  far  away 
from  the  United  States,  we  found 
many  unusual,  different,  and  fas- 
cinating customs. 

Loy  Katong 

A very  lovely  tradition  in 
which  these  devout  Buddhists 
believed  was  the  beautiful  Loy 
Katong  ceremony  which  ended 
the  rainy  season.  In  Thailand  it 
rained  from  the  first  of ‘May  to 
the  first  of  Nevember;  it  dripped, 
it  sprinkled,  it  poured,  and  it 
reached  typhoon  velocity  toward 
the  end  of  the  rains.  The  rivers 
and  klongs  were  full  of  water  and 
eVen  overflowed  their  banks  in 
many  places.  Right  up  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  a great  storm  shook  the 
banana  trees  and  poured  down 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
upon  the  heads  of  the  people., 
Then  suddenly,  on  November  2, 
there  was  no  rain.  It  was  the 
time  of  season  for  the  Loy  Ka- 
tong ceremony,  and  the  rains 
stopped. 

Many  beautiful  little  boats 
were  made  for  this  occasion. 
These  lovely  little  boats,  many 
made  to  look  like  baskets,  were 
made  from  fresh  flowers.  The 
sacred  lotus  bloom  was  the  most 
frequently  used  flower,  and  these 
little  crafts,  filled'  with  sacred 
candles,  joss  sticks,  and  some- 
times money  and  smaller  flowers, 
were  delicate  and  beautiful  in 
their  coloring  and  forms.  In  the 
evening,  the  people  would  gather 
along  the  banks  of  the  risers 
and  the  klongs,  or  they  would  get 
into  the  sampans  or  other  boats 
and  row  out  into  the  stream. 
From  the  edge  of  the  water  or 
from  their  booats,  the  people 
would  then  light  the  candles  in 
the  little  flower  boats,  place 
other  tributes  in  them,  and 
launch  these  gay  little  offerings 
on  the  water  so  that  they  would 
float  away  carrying  a tribute  and 
thanks  to  Lord  Buddha  an.d  the 
water  gods. 

The  bobbing  lights  from  the 
many  candles  in  the  boats  looked 
like  dancing  fireflies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  the  reflec- 
tions from  the  moon  and  from 
the  lights  on  shore  made  the  wa- 
ter shimmer  and  gleam.  The  eve- 
ning wore  away  into  the  night 
and  the  people  became  more  gay 
and  full  of  fun.  Many  would  form 
groups  and  have  folk  dancing 
along  the  water’s  edge,  much 
makong  would  be  consumed,  and 
everyone  would  shoot  off  bright- 
ly illuminated  fireworks. 

The  Spirit  House 
Every  Siamese  family“?has 
Spirit  House  located  in  the  front 
of  the  compound.  When  the 
home  owner  builds  a house,  he 
also  has  made  a Spirit  House,  a 
small  structure  usually  about  a 
foot  or  a foot  and  a half  wide 
and  perhaps  a foot  and  a half  to 
two  feet  high  and  made  to  look 
like  a little  temple  or  a , house 
with  a winged  roof.  This  little 
house  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
pedestal  about  six  feet  tall.  A 
Brahmin  priest  is  then  called  to 
come  and  perform  a ceremony  in 
which  he  calls  upon  one  of  the 
home  owner’s  ancesters  to  come 
and  dwell  in  the  little  Spirit 
House  and  protect  and  watch 
over  the  people  in  the  big  house 
and  compound.  A small  plaque, 
about  one  and  one-half  by  three 
inches,  with  a picture  on  it  is 
bas-relief  of  the  supposed  an- 
cestor is  then  placed  inside  the 
Spirit  House.  Two  servants,  a! 
man  and  a woman,  each  little  fig- 
ure about  one  and  one-half  inches 
tall  is  then  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  plaque  so  they  can  render 
service  to  the  spirit  whenever  he 
desires  it.  Two  small  figures,  one 
of  a horse  and  one  of  an  elephant 
are  also  put  into  the  Spirit  House 
so  that  the  spirit  can  take  a 
ride  whenever  he  desires.  Each 
morning  the  house  owner  would 
bring  food  to  the  spirit  and  dur- 
ing the  week  he  would  keep 
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fresh  flowers  and  often  garlands 
of  flowers  and  ribbons  on  the 
front  of  the  little  Spirit  House. 

Telling  Fortunes 
The  Siamese  are  a supersti- 
tious people.  Each  time  as  we 
visited  the  various  temples  and 
stupas  in  Siam,  we  saw  people 
prostrating  themselves  before  the 
great  statue  of  the  Lord  Buddha 
that  dominated  the  temple,  and 
then  they  would  offer  the  flow- 
ers, joss  sticks,  and  gold  leaf 
which  they  had  purchased  earlier 
from  a vendor.  After  due  honor, 
consideration,  and  tribute  had 
been  shown'  to  Buddha,  most  of 
the  people  would  have  their  for- 
tunes told.  Kneeling  in  front  of 
the  Buddha,  each  person  would 
take  his  turn  holding  in  his  hands 
a tubular  box  which  contained  a 
bunch  of  little  prayer  sticks.  He 
would  rattle  and  shake  the  sticks 
in  the  box  until  one  of  them 
would  fall  out.  Then  he  would 
pick  up  the  stick,  hand  the  box 
to  the  next  person,  and  carry 
his  stick  to  an  orange-robed 
priest  who  looked  at  the  stick  and 
gave  him  a paper  that  corre- 
sponded with  it  and  on  which 
was  printed  his  own  particular 
fortune.  My  Siamese  friends 
would  struggle  to  try  and  trans- 
late my  fortunes,  and  they  would 
be  pleased  if  my  fortune  was 
pleasant  or  lucky,  but  they  were 
sad  and  unhappy  for  me  if  my 
fortune  didn’t  indicate  good  luck. 
The  Siamese  put  a lot  of  stock  in 
the  importance  of  these  fortunes, 
and  each  time  they  had  their 
fortunes  told  their  spirits  would 
become  high  and  they  were  hap- 
py if  their  fortunes  were  good, 
but  if  their  fortunes  were  sad, 
unfortunate,  or  unlucky,  their 
spirits  were  very  dejected  and 
they  talked  and  pondered  over 
what  they  could  do  to  overcome 
the  misfortune. 

Gods  of  Conveyances 
Many  buses,  samlors,  and  mo- 
tor cars  had  gay  bunches  of  rib- 
bons, streamers  of  scarfs,  or  gar- 
lands of  flowers  fastened  to  the 
hood  or  to  the  backs  of  the  con- 
veyances. These  . garlands  and 
bunches  of  flowers  were  put  on 
the  vehicles  in  tribute  to  and 
supplication  to  the  Siamese  gods 
who  controlled  conveyances. 
Tljey  acted  as  a kind  of  prayer 
to  the  god  in  which  the  driver  of 
the  conveyance  would  ask  for 
protection  and  help  for  his  ve- 
hicle and  for  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  furnish 
transportation.  He  didn’t  want 
any  harm  to  come  to  his  bus,  nor 
did  he  want  -an  accident  that 
would  harm  the  people. 

Scarcity  of  Paper 
Paper  was  very  scarce  in  Siam. 
The  paper  used  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  was  of  poor  qual 
ity,  but  after  reading  the  materi- 
al the  paper  wks  not  thrown 
away.  Instead  it  was  sometimes 
made  into  bags  or  used  in  the 
original  form  to  wrap  up  pur- 
chases.. A fibei  string  was  used 
to  secure  the  bundle  and  a por- 
tion of  the  string  was  left  in  a 
loop  in  order  to  carry  it  more 
easily.  Frequently,  no  paper  was 
used,  but  when  some  vegetables 
fruits  were  purchased,  the 
fiber  string  was  secured  around 
the  unwrapped  produce  so  that 
a loop  was  left,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  carry  several  bunbles 
quite  simply.  A great  portion  oi 
perishable  foods  and  flowers 
were  carried  in  large,  moist, 
green  banana  leaves  that  were 
folded  neatly  around  the  product 
and  sometimes  secured  with  a 
piece  of  fiber  or  else  with  little 
toothpick-like  sticks.  Sometimes 
a tiny  strip  of  leaf  was  made  into 
a handle,  and  the  package,  when 
neatly  and  attractively  fixed  up 
looked  like  little  baskets. 

Honoring  the  Mid-Year 
The  middle  of  September  was 
the  mid-year  for  the  Thai  people. 

In  commemoration  of  the  mid- 
year, the  people  make  a sticky 


SIAMESE  SPIRIT  HOUSE 

concoction  of  rice,  peanuts,  and 
sesame  seeds  covered  with  boiled 
browned  sugar  that  tasted  much 
like  our  Cracker  Jack.  Big  pan3 
filled  with  this  mixture  were 
sold  in  the  markets  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  one  could  buy  this 
sweet  for  five  baht  per  kilo, 
could  be  pressed  into  a pan  and 
put  into  the  refrigerator  where 
it  would  turn  hard  and  then 
could  be  broken  into  squares 
Part  of  the  custom  was  to  eat 
this  concoction  with  bananas.  The 
making  and  eating  of  this  food 
lasted  only  about  two  weeks  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  September. 

The  Markets 
A great  portion  of  Bangkok 
was  devoted  to  market  sections. 
In  the  morning  these  places  were 
beehives  of  activity.  These  open 
air  markets  along  the  streets 
Were  very  dirty:  mud,  puddles  of 
rain,  refuse,  garbage,  old  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  all  scattered 
and  mixed  together.  Great  huge 
baskets  were  scattered  about  and 
were  filled  with  a variety  of  pro- 
duce: many  kinds  of  bananas, 
several  varieties  of  onions;  all 
sizes  of  fish  from  minute  one- 
half  inch  ones  to  large  ten-inch 
fish;  strange,  large  whitish 
sweet  potatoes;  many  kinds  of 
leafy  vegetables.  Stacks  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  piles  of  pomolo  (similar  to 
our  grapefruit),  neatly  folded 
stacks  of  fresh  banana  leaves, 
used  for  wrapping  much  of  the 
produce  that  is  sold;  /layer  upon 
layer  of  long  sugar  cane  stalks, 
were  all  in  these  markets.  Some- 
times the  markets  were  close  to 
a klong,  and  then  the  sampans 
and  canoes  and  dugouts  would 
all  crowd  and  jam  together  in 
order  for  the  boatman  to  sell  his 
produce.  Many  of  the  boats  were 
filled  with  cocoanuts,  others 
with  green  oranges  that  were 
ripe;  still  others  with  bananas, 
while  other  boats  contained  a 
combination  of  produce.  The  ven- 
dor-peddler, usually  a woman, 
was  seated  in  the  middle  of  her 
boat  surrounded  by  her  stuff  or 
on  one  end  of  it.  She  shouted  to 
the  people  to  come  and  buy;  or 
else  she  sat  passively  waiting  for 
someone  to  come.  She  was  usual- 
ly dressed  in  her  drab,  unattrac- 
tive black  sarong  skirt  and  equal- 
ly unattractive  tight  black  waist. 
On  her  black  mass  of  .hair  was 
usually  perched  her  large  Si- 
amese hat  that  looked  exactly 
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Scera  Pool 

LOCATION: 

Rear  of  Scera  Theatre 

PRICES: 

25c  & 50c  (Including  towel) 


Organ  Master,  J.  J.  Keeler 
To  Give  Assembly  Concert 


“The  man -who  can  make  the 
organ  talk,”  Joseph  J.  Keeler, 
will  give  an  organ  recital  on  the 
assembly  program  August  20  at 
,9:45  a.m.  This  is  to  be  the  last 
assembly  program  for  the  sum- 
mer session. 

Mr.  Keeler  has  been  serving 
as  University  Organist  and  in- 
structor in  piano  „and  organ  on 
the  Brigham  Young  University 
faculty  since  he  came  to  the  Y 
as  a young  man  in  1935.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  from  BYU  in  1940 
and  his  M.A.  in  1950. 

He  was,  a student  of  the  great 
masters  Karl  Strailbe  and  Robert 
Teichmuller  at  the  Leipsic  Con- 
servatory in  Germany  during  the 


year  1931-32.  He  also  studied  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
London  in  1933. 

Mr.  Keeler  will  be  assisted  by 
Warren  Kirk.  The  recital  pro- 
gram, _ subject  to  some  possible 
changes,  will  be  as  follows: 
“Passacaglia”  by  West;  “Ave 
Maria”  by  Arcadelt;  Prelude  in 
Hymn  Tune,  “Let  All  Mortal 
Flesh  Keep  Silent”  by  Mr.  Keeler. 

Mr.  Kirk  will  sing  “O  Lord 
Most  Holy”  by  Franck;  and 
“Come  Sweet  Death”  by  Bach. 

The  program  will  continue 
with  “Organ  Prelude  in  F”  by 
Bach;  “Prayer”  by  Dubois;  and 
will  conclude  with  “Toccota”  by 
Boellmann. 


like  an  American  lampshade. 

Trips  through  the  markets 
were  both  interesting,  revolting, 
ahd  educational,  for  one  had  to 
look  out  for  many  miscellaneous 
things  while  buying.  He  had  to 
look  out  for  piles  of  slippery 
leaves  from  discarded  vegetables, 
sprawling  or  loitering  dogs,  mud 
puddles,  uneven  walks,  naked 
children  and  half-dressed  adults, 
and  baskets  of  all  sizes  and  vari- 
eties filled  with  some  known 
things  and  many  more  unknown 
things.  Clamor  and  noise,  muck 
and  mire  were  everywhere. 

Aside  from  the  food,  every- 
thing else  was  also  sold  at  the 
markets  to  a greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree, depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  market.  Many  things  were 
laid  out  on  the  ground,  some- 
times on  a plastic  cloth  and 
sometimes  on  some  other  kind  of 
er.  Stalls,  subbyholes,  shel- 
ters, and  just  space  was  given 
over  to  meat,  fish,  vegetables, 
cloth,  jewelry,  canned  goods  and 
boxed  products  (from  England 
or  America  usually),  dishes,  pots 
and  pans,  baskets,  fish  nets, 
traps,  medicines,  notions,  dress- 
maker sections;  in  fact,  every 
conceivable  things  was  sold  at 
the  markets.  Sometimes,  if  the 
market  was  fairly  small,  the  mer- 
chandise was  jumbled  together 
to  a certain  extent,  but  in  the 
large  markets,  such  as  Sampeng 
and  the  Protoonom,  whole  sec- 
tions were  devoted  to  cloth,  to 
flowers,  garlands,  Buddhas;  an- 
other to  a different  kind  of  mer- 
chandise. j 

Sampeng  extended  as  an  alley 


down  two  or  more  blocks  be- 
tween groups  of  buildings. 
Droopy,  sagging  canvas  was 
used  as  the  roof  for  much  of  the 
alley,  and  as  a protection  against 
the  rains.  The  Protoonom  extend- 
ed down  to  the  edge  of  the  large 
and  busy  and  dirty  Sansab  Kloeg, 
and  here  one  could  buy  his  mer- 
chandise and  then  hire  a sampan 
and  precariously  get  inside  to  be 
rowed  to  his  house.  Merchandise 
was  never  cheap  in  price  at  the 
markets,  and  a buyer  was  ex- 
pected to  bargain  for  what  he 
bought. 


PLAYS  ALL  WEEK 
Regular  Admission 


HOURS: 


I - 9 Daily 


LITTLE  KNOWN  FACTS  ABOUT 


DIAMONDS 


JILn  the  sixth  century  there  was  a very 
good  reason  behind  a man  giving  his  be- 
trothed "a  ring,  a kiss,  and  a pair  of 
shoes."  The  ring  was  to  keep  her  hands 
out  of  mischief,  the  shoes  to  prevent  her 
from  being  footloose  and  the  kiss,  to  cure 
her  of  talking  too  much.  Today,  of  course, 
the  ring  and  the  kiss  suffice. 

FISHER  SMITH  CO. 

163  North  University 


IF  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  DIAMONDS-KNOW  YOUR  JEWELER 
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Dream  Fulfilled  . . . 

South  African  Converted; 
Comes  to  U.S.  and  B.Y.U. 

by  John  G.  Meyer 

(Editor’s  Note:  As  is  the  case  with  many  foreign  students, 
the  writer  of  this  story  ds  the  first  member  of  his  family  to  join 
the  Church.  It  is  quite  a coincidence  that  his  first  ancestor  to 
go  to  South  Africa  went  there  three  hundred  years  ago  for 
religious  freedom.  Now.  John  has  left  South  Africa,  the  first 
immigrant  from  his  family  in  all  that  time,  also  for  his  re- 
ligion.) 

Ever  since  I can  remember  it  had  been  my  desire  to  come  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  being  on  the  stage — America  just  seemed 
a dream  country  to  me. 

As  things  usually  turn  out,  I did  not  come  as  an  actor — al- 
though I may  appear  to  be  acting  at  times — but  I came  for  the  bene- 
fit of  being  in  Zion  and  at  the  Brigham  Young  University  to  partake 
of  the  fine  spirit  which  I have  found  to  certainly  be  worthy  of  its 
great  name — Brigham  Young. 

I owe  my  being  here  in  this 
great  land  of  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  fine  missionary  sys- 
tem of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and 
to  my  very  dear  and  honorable 
mother  who  will  join  me  in  this 
wonderful  land  this  fall.  Before 
I go  any  further,  X would  like 
to  tell  how  I became  a member 
of  the  only  true  Church  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  was  in  July,  1949,  at^the  age 
of  twenty,  shortly  after  tTie  death 
of  my  very  dear  father,  that  I 
left  my  birthplace  Pretoria,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  to  live 
at  the  coastal  town  Durban,  by 
way  of  a change. 

I was  in  Durban  for  about 
three  weeks,  when  I received  a 
letter  from  one  of  my  father’s 
cousins  telling  me  to  remember 
the  good  name  that  my  father 
had  left  me,  never  to  disgrace  it 
and  bring  shame  to  my  mother. 

She  also  mentioned  that  owing  to 
the  fact  the  World  was  so  wicked 
and  full  of  temptation,  it  would- 
n’t hurt  me  to  go  to  church  at 
least  once  on  a Sunday  (mean- 
ing the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
of  course,  as  this  was  the  church 
that  I was  christened  in  as  a 
baby). 

Religious  Quandary 

I had,  however,  for  the  past 
few  years  been  going  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
which  my  father  was  a member, 
the  Church  of  England  of  which 
my  mother  is  a member,  and  the 
Methodist  which  I myself  at 
times  preferred,  but  I had  come 
to  a point  in  my  life  where  I 
felt  that  I was  not  being  benefi- 
ted by  attending  any  one  of  these 
particular  churches,  as  what  they 
were  preaching  seemed  quite 
meaningless  to  me.  At  the  time 
of  receiving  the  letter,  I had  not 
been  to  any  church  for  two  years 
owing  to  the  reason  mentioned 
above.  This  made  me  feel  very 
.guilty  in  that  I had  neglected 
God,  even  though  during  this 
time  X had  never  failed  to  pray 
each  night. 

The  night  of  receiving  the  let; 
ter,  I prayed  to  God  to  be  lead 
to  some  church  or  organization 
that  would  show  me  a true  pat- 
tern of  life,  with  some  hope  for 
the  future.  I told  God  that  He 
knew  I did  not  desire  to  be  af- 
filiated with  any  of  the  churches 
I had  been  attending,  but  wished 
for  a way  in  which  I could  serve" 

Him  in  truth. 

When  I arose  from  my  knees, 

I felt  very  happy,  and  that  a load 
had  been  lifted  from  my  shoul- 
ders, as  I had  truly  for  the  first 
time  that  I can  recall,  spoken  to 
my  God  as  one  man  speaketh  to 
another. 

It  was  only  a matter  of  days 
before  a friend  of  mine  where 
I was  working,  knowing  of  my 
love  for  dancing,  and  about  the 
fact  that  I had  danced  and  sung 
in  previous  musical  shows,  asked 
me  if  I would  like  to  be  in  a 
show  which  she  knew  needed 
dancers.  I at  once  went  down  to 
see  the  producer,  whom  she  con- 
tacted on  my  behalf,  and  got 
into  the  show,  which  X did  not 
know  at  the  time  was  being 
sponsored  by  the  Durban  Branch 


JOHN  MEYER 
. . . S.  Africa  convert 

of  the  Church  to  raise  funds  for 
a chapel. 

During  one  of  the  numbers,  at 
one  of  the  rehearsals  which  I 
was  not  in,  Milan  Q.  (Buddy) 
Felt  came  and  sat  next  to  me  as 
he  was  not  playing  the  piano  for 
this  number — he,  incidentally, 
was  the  musical  director. 

We  began  talking  and  I asked 
him  where  he  was  from,  and  he 
said,  “Salt  Lake  City.”  This  was 
like  music  in  my  ears,  as  there 
were  always  two  places  in  my 
mind  whan’  I thought  of  America, 
and  they  were  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Sun  Valley.  When  I asked 
him  what  he  was  here  for,  he 
told  me  he  was  a missionary  for 
the  Mormons.  As  I had  never 
heard  of  the  Mormons  before,  I 
did  not  catch  the  name,  hut  left 
it  at  that,  as  I did  not  want  to 
show  my  ignorance. 

After  two  days  of  worrying,  I 
decided  to  ask  Buddy  what  he 
had  said  he  was  a missionary  for 


and  this  time  he  said,  “For  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.”  I then  asked  him 
about  their  belief  in  the  Godhead, 
and  when  he  told  me,  I said, 
“That  is  what  the  Church  of 
England  and  I believe.”  But 
when  he  told  me  the  Church  of 
England  believed  in  the  Three- 
in-One  theory,  I told  him  L no 
longer  believed  the  Church  of 
England.  He  went  on  to  tell  me 
about  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  and 
I tojd  him  a person  was  never 
too  old  to  learn,  and  that  if  medi- 
cal science  proved  that  tea,  cof- 
fee, alcohol  and  tobacco  were 
bad  for  the  body,  then  I would  no 
longer  partake  of  any  of  them. 
Lastly  he  told  me  that  there  vfras 
a living  Prophet  at  the  head  of 
the  Church  to  guide  and  direct 
it  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  to 
me  this  was  the  most  wonderful 
thought. 

I asked  him  if  I could  attend  a 
meeting,  and  he  said  I would  be 
very  welcome.  The  first  Sunday 
that  came  along,  I was  at  the 
place  of  meeting  about  xan  hour 
before  it*  began,  and  as  everyone 
arrived,  I was  greeted  in  the 
most  friendly  way.  Shortly  the 
meeting  commenced,  and  the 
first  song  they  sang  was  “Joseph 
Smith’s  First  Prayer,”  and  when 
it  was  over,  I was  convinced  that 
it  was  the  true  Church,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  baptized.  I knew 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  a prophet, 
and  with  this  knowledge,  I ac- 
cepted without  reading,  the  stan- 
dard works  of  the  Church,  as 
they  came  forth  by  the  Prophet 
of  God. 

Less  than  three  months  later, 
I entered  the  waters  of  baptism 
— I }iad  found  the  new  way  of 
life  X had  prayed  for.  God  has 
stated,  “Knock  and  it  sftall  be 
opened  unto  you;  seek  and  ye 
shall  find,”  and  again  “If  any 
man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and 
it  shall  be  given  him.”  This  truly 
was  the  case  with  me. 

I sailed  from  South  Africa  with 
four  returning  missionaries  in' 
January,  1952,  to  wait  in  London 
for  my  immigration  visa.  I as- 
sisted the  London  Branch  in’ 
genealogical  work  for  about  nine 
months,  before  I finally  got  my 
visa,  and  sailed  for  America  on 
October  17,  1952.  I arrived  in 
New  York  after  thirteen  days  at 
sea,  nine  of  which  I will  never 
forget,  as  I was  deathly  seasick. 
The  moment  I landed  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  I felt  that  this  was  the 
land  that  I was  destined  to  come 


Fall  Quarter  Schedules 

Class  schedules  for  the  fall 
quarter  at  BYU  are  now  being 
compiled  and  will  be  available  to 
students  about  Sept.  15,  accord- 
ing to  Orrin  H.  Jackson,  Regis- 
trar’s office. 


Sunset  Hike  Final  LDS  Party 


The  final  Lambda  Delta  Sigma- 
sponsored  party  of  the  summer 
will  be  a sunset  hike  to  the  Y to- 
morrow night. 

All  student  are  invited  to'  par- 
ticipate. The  group  will  leave  the 
Joseph  Smith  building  at  6 p.m. 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Y in 


time  to  see  the  sunset.  After  the 
trek  down,  a hamburger  feed  is 
planned  for  Timpanogos  Park 
at  Fifth  West  and  Fifth  North. 
Dress  for  the  occasion  is  hiking 
clothes  and  there  will  be  no  ad- 
mission charge.  Rao  Lindsay  and 
Dorothy  Bartels  are  co-chairmen 
of  the  party. 


to — the  friendliness  was  beyond 
measure,  although  I had  found 
friendliness  in  other  countries  as 
well.  When  I got  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  it  was  a dream  come  true, 
and  I cannot  but  think  how  for- 
tunate the  Saints  in  Utah  and 
America  are,  to  be  living  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Temples,  and  yet 
how  lightly  some  of  them  take 
it. 

The  Church  in  South  Africa 
is  the  same  as  it  is  in  Utah,  only, 
of  course,  very  much  smaller. 
There  are  also  those  in  South 
Africa  as  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  who  once  embraced  the 
gospel  but  no  longer  do  so.  They 
are,  however,  in  the  minority,  but 
those  who  are  valiant  are  truly 
wonderful  people.  They,  indeed, 
would  not  only  die  fo  rthe  Gospel, 
but  live  for  it,  and  it  is  some- 
times harder  to  live  for  some- 
thing than  to  die  for  it. 

South  Africa  has  its  problems 
also,  which  sometimes  appear, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  to 
be  much  worse  than  they  really 
are,  but  financially  it  is  a very 
rich  country  and  it  produces  prac- 
tically every  commodity  one  can 
think  of.  The  wealth,  however, 
lies  in  the  rich  sources  of  gold 
and  diamonds,  but  diamonds  are 
not  found  on  the  streets  as  a lot 
of  people  think.  South  Africans 
do  not  have  slaves,  as  I have 
heard  people  say,  but  we  do  have 
Negro  servants  who  are  treated 
very  kindly.  Xn  spite  of  the  Negro 
labor,  the  people,  both  men  and 
women,  are  very  hard  working 
and  although  not  every  family 


has  its  own  home,  a lot  do;  and 
most  of  them  have  automobiles 
and  the  necessities  that  go  to 
make  a home  comfortable. 

The  education  system  in  Amer- 
ica is  not  as  difficult  as  in  South 
Africa,  as  we  have  the  European 
system — hence  I prefer  the 
American  system. 

As  far  as  religion  is  concerned, 
the  people  of  South  Africa  on  a 
whole  are  very  religiously  in- 
clined, as  they  . are  mostly  de- 
scended from  the  Dutch,  German, 
and  French  who  fled  to  South 
Africa  for  religious  freedom,  and 
have  thus  given  a good  religious 
background  to  South  Africa. 

America  and  South  Africa  are 
not  very  different  in  their  ways 
of  life.  The  only  real  differences 
that  I can  notice  are  the  fact 
that  we  drive  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  use  pounds,  shil- 
lings and  pence  instead  of  dol- 
lars for  money,  and  don’t  have 
any  movies  or  organized  sport 
on  Sunday. 

To  me  America  has  alaways 
led  in  all  the  important  things 
of  the  world,  but  there  is  just 
one  thing  that  the  British  have 
the  upper  hand  in,  and  that  is 
ballroom  dancing.  The  Americans 
are  very  poor  dancers,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  them  lead  in 
that  as  welL 

America  is  now  my  home — 
I love  it  and  I love  the  people. 
But  above  all  I love  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Brigham  Young 
University,  and  my  dear  mother 
who  made  it  possible  for  my  life- 
long dream  to  be  realized. 
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NO  FUSS  NO  MUSS 
JUST  FILL  AND  WRITE 
$12.50  and  up 
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LAFE’S  UTOCO  WISHES  ALL 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
A SAFE  AND  HAPPY  TRIP  HOME. 

, ★ ★ 

A Safe  Trip  Depends  On  Good  Brakes. 

Before  you  leave,  let  Lafe’s  Experts  put  your  brakes  in  Top  working  order. 

MAKE  YOUR  TRIP  AN  ECONOMICAL  ONE. 

Your  Car  Will  Get  Top  Mileage  Performance 
After  a TUNE-UP  AT  LAFE’S. 

TUNE-UPS  AS  LOW  AS  $6.00 

LAFE’S  UTOCO 

7th  East  & 8th  North 


